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VIOLINS. 

fHE question "whether a violin 
those of former times made by tt 
masters of violin making," is i 
mooted one. Volumes have heen 
about this subject, and yet it is still as 
much a matter of discussion as it has been 
for the past fifty years or more. Many 
there are who assert with confidence that it cannot 
be done, that it is a "lost art ;" others that "time 
and use " alone make a violin really good. " Var- 
nish" is held by some to be the" all important 
item, and by others, again, it all lies in the "wood 
used," and so on. Thousands of theories have been 
advanced, pro and con, many of which are in part 
true, but the great majority are absurd, not to say 
senseless. In order to candidly discuss this ques- 
tion, which is of the greatest interest to all musi- 
cians and those musically inclined, it is absolutely 
necessary to get rid of that great bugbear to all 
candid reasoning and honest judgment— prejudice. 
Many will not argue reasonably on this subject. If 
perchance you happen to tell one of these persons 
that his violin, a cherished old instrument, is weak 
in tone, and when forced to bring out its greatest 
power, it goes back on the player altogether, he 
will laugh at you, or else get angry and say, " How 
can that be? Isnot that a genuine old instru- 
ment?" (It may be he has an old copy of Stradi- 
varius made by a good maker) thus making age 
alone the only requisite of a good violin. In fact 
these persons will uot admit what they must know, 
that the value of a violin does not depend on any 

tn^l'iuw 1 further on. The acknowledged greatest 
masters of violin making of ancient times were the 
Amati family of Cremona, Italy, who lived and 
worked over a period from about 1550 to 1685, 
Joseph Guarnerius (Cremona) 1681 to 1745, and 
Antonius Stradivarius (the greatest of all), from 
about 1644 to 1737. Tne purchase of a genuine old 
violin made by any of the above famous old 
makers, is now practically out of the question, 
especially to one of moderate means, as they com- 
mand enormous prices, and it is but mice in a great 
while that one can be bought at any price. There are 
many "old copies" on t lie market, some of which are 
tineinstruuients, but many have been utterly ruined 
by incompetent repairers. These instruments fell 
into the hands ot men who thought to improve 
them by thinning the wood (the old makers used to 
make their violins quite heavy in wood), the re- 
sult, instead of improving them, being to render 
the tone dry, dull and thin, and less powerful. _ It 

'"" "einoved, with but" St- 
ir of incompetent ic 
s to say that a violin 
liter's hand.-, which 
owner by an "alleged 
of Cleveland. The violin was a good 
one, but had become unglued slightly on the top, 
and could have been repaired properly in five min- 
utes. However, the violirj had been taken apart, 
the back was scraped so thin that two holes showed 
through. The belly was also scraped very thin. 
The "bass bar" was taken entirely out, the violin 
put together and sent home, with a large bill for 
repairs)?) attached. Of course, the violin was 
nearly ruined, and by reason of the bass bar being 

careful in the choice of a repairer if one has a line 
violin to be looked after. But the question we start- 
ed to discuss— whether a violin can be made now, 
the equal in all respects of the genuine old Italians, 
leads us to ask, " What constitutes a perfect vio- 
lin ?" We answer: A violin, to be perfect, must 
have as the great essential a powerful yet sweet 
and mellow tone. It must be equal in tone on all 
four strings, in all the dill'erent positions, and 



was recently placed 
had just been * 



spond readily to the lightest 
id also lie capable of being 
forced to the loudest tones without giving back the 
harsh, rasping sound so often heard. It also 
should have great carrying power. The choice of 
the proper wood and varnish, the exact construc- 
tion in all its parts, necessary to give the qualities 
stated above, is the problem which the successful 
violin maker has to solve. This was successfully 
done by the great masters of violin making already 
spoken of. The violins of Stradivarius especially 
were constructed on the strictest scientific princi- 
ples, and were of the finest quality when they left 
the maker's hands. The very fact of these instru- 
ments' being preserved so carefully over a period of 
from 150 to 200 years is prima facie evidence that 
they were good instruments to start with. The 
idea that a violin must be very old to be fit for an 
artist to play on is being fast overthrown. Some of 
the greatest living violinists are now using modern 
made violins. It is true a new violin must have a 
certain amount of use before all its good qualities 
will show themselves. A bad violin of faulty con- 
struction will never become good by age or any 
amountof playing upon it. The same horrid, pierc- 
ing, nerve-grating tone will remain for all time. 
Again, unevenness in the tones, one tone coming 
out free and clear, while others are weak and 
smothered, will never be bettered by use. Age 
and use, with a good violin, add only a certain 
mellowness to the'toiie, while great age certainly 
does detract much from the power of the instru- 
ment, the constant vibration of the wood for cen- 
turies, weakens the fibers, and consequently injures 
the strength of the tone to a certain extent. This 
loss of power is sometimes thought to be a gain in 
sweetness. Again the ordinary vicissitudes attend- 
ing a violin make repairs necessary from time to 
time, and, as a rule, the older the violin the more 
repairs have been made upon it. Of course there 
are exceptions, and these violins are so much the 
better for not having needed repairs, for all the 
glue used in repairing, and which is extra to that 
originally used, acts, especially in damp or steamy 
weather, as a clog or damper to the tone. The 
writer had the good fortune to become the posses- 
sor of a genuine Guarnerius violin judged by Bos- 
ton and New York experts to be a very valuable 
However, this instrument is a good 



ixtended r 



^ te tone, sweet and smooth, and with 
the exception of great power has all the qualities 
the most fastidious player could ask for, but on 
damp days, when the atmosphere is steamy, the 
most \s onderful change conies over this violin, and 
instead of the clear, sweet, sympathetic tones, a 
coarse and piercing quad t v. often very unpleasant, 
is the result. It is for this reason that orchestral 
players as a rule prefer new violins to old ones, the 
new being much less susceptible to atmospheric 
changes, it is to our credit that this country has 
artistic violin makers whose instruments are win- 
ning renown both here and in Europe, and are 
being used by a number of the finest artists, and 
who unqualifiedly pronounce them the equals of 
' u s old Italians. An amateur of this place re- 
in made by August 
which is constructed 
•inciples, and winch 
inpathetic quality of 

■ and in all keys. The 



cently purchased a n 
Gemunder, of .New Yo 
slrictlv on the old Its 
for mellowness and sw 



remli 



adily to 



the 



slightest touch of the bow, and is 
as any artist could reasonablv _. _ 
recent I rial of this violin with several acknowledged 
fine old instruments, to compare their respective 
merits, the following interesting facts were devel- 
oped. Each violin was numbered. The same 
selections were played by the same performer on 



all the violins in turn. The judges, who were 
placed so they could not in any way see theinstru- 
ments, were told the number of it as it was played 

power, sweetness and equality of tones, in every 
one of which points the August Gemunder violin 
received the highest number of marks. This was 
an eminentlv fair test, and anv prejudice the judges 
might have in favor of old violins was done away 
with and the instruments stood qn their merits 
only. From such proof as the above, and much 
more which might be adduced, and from the testi- 
mony of many well known artists, it is safe to con- 
clude that violin making is not a "lost art," and 
that there are violin makers who are now turning 
out artistically made violins the equal in every 
respect of the famous Cremonas. — Am'., in the 
Cleveland Leader. 



THE FIRST NEGRO MINSTRELS. 

fN 1838, "Hey Jim Along, Jim Along Josie," 
was sung by John Smith, or "Negro Jack" 
as he was called. Smith was afterwards 
identified with circus companies, and died 
a few years ago in Melbourne. He was the 
originator of the double song and dance 
Dan Emmet did some song and dance work 
at the Franklin Theatre in New York in 1841. 
John B. Gough sang some negro songs at the same 
place of amusement. 

In 1842 the first band of m 
and gave a benefit performai 
They then effected a complet 

opened at the Chatham Theatre, i ue arusos were 
Frank Brower as bones ; Billy Whitlock, banjoist: 
Dan Emmett, fiddle; and Dick Pelham, tambourine. 
They appeared between the play and farce at the 
Park Theatre a few nights and then went to Eng- 
land, but the tour was a failure. 

From this crude beginning sprang all the bands 
of later days. A circus agent, James Dumbleton, 
caught the idea and organized a band consisting of 
Gill, Pelham, White, Harrington, Stanwood and 
others. They were called "The Ethiopian Min- 
strels," and created a furore when thev went to 
England. They were the first to give a "first part; 
that is to appear in full dress as it is done at the 
present time. 

Christy then came to the front and maintained 
the palm for many years. The Christy minstrels 
were organized in "Buffalo, N. Y., bv E. P. Christy. 
Dick Hooley, Earl Pierce, and George Christy, 
whose real name was Harrington, were members. 
In 1843-4 they made the rounds of the cities, but 
wisely located in New York. E. P. Christy made a 
fortune of 400,000 dollars, but went insane for fear 
the war would sweep away his property, and killed 
himself. George Christy, after making a large 
amount of money, died in poverty. John Diamond 
was the first white bov who ever danced a jig with 
a black face. P T. Barnum picked him up and 
made a great deal of money with him. Diamond, 
however, was a rascal, and was sent to prison for 
theft, and finally died a drunkard. A negro boy, 
Juba, from South Carolina, was the greatest jig 
'ancer that ever appeared before the public. 
Charles E. White is the oldest living performer 
ho has made burnt cork a specialty. Dan Card- 
er was a famous " negro " performer and a favor- 
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_ .. dn Booth sustained 
the bone end, John Sleeper Clark banged the 
tambourine, and Matt O'Brien was the middle-man. 
Booth played solos on the banjo. Clark is now 
a popular comedian and manager in London, and 
O'Brien is general superintendent of the Southern 
Express.— .1 Ita Californ ia . 
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public against his schemes, hoping that some of 
his victims will prosecute him and give him his 
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CONCERT PROGRAMMES. 

i*E frequently receive inquiriei 
Us, as to which of two 



® the snrrom 



letters afford. But if it he no <a-v mat ter to prepare 
a really good programme with the knowledge of both 
audience and performers, it is an almost impossible 
task when that knowledge is wanting. We pro- 
pose here a few common-sense suggestions upon 
this topic. 

The character of a programme must depend 
largely, of course, upon the end in view— whether 
it be to please, to educate, or to astonish. Accord- 
most, the programme will have to be modified As 
a rule, the concert programme which combines all 



The first thing to be c 
tion of a concert prograi 
performers. And here tb 



parison with finished artists is inevitable and in 
1 1 ably disastrous. When that disposition is in- 
fested, unpleasant as the duty may lie, the manu 
of the entertainment should he gently autnera 

they can render satisfactorily. 

In the next place, the degree of musical cult 
of the probable audience is to be considered, i 
the best they can appreciate (if within the povt 
of the performers) should be given them. We 
not say the absolute best, for, independently of 
difference of opinion which might exist as to what 
that t<rm would embrace, the best might be so far 
beyond the comprehension of the listeners as to be 
to them an unknown language. We have seen pro- 
fessional musicians go into ecstasies over a ' fine 
programme," which was simply stupid. What sense 
is there in playing to a mixed audience, however 
intellectual otherwise, a long programme of selec- 

to study and carefully analyze before they could 
really enjoy them? As a rule, one " learned " or 
" intellectual " composition is quite enough— it is 
not unfrequently too much— in an ordinary concert 
programme. Some will say we are talking treason, 
but we believe we are simply talking common 

Upon the other hand, it is still more important 
to avoid giving selections below the standard of 
the audience, as is often done. We have seen on 
concert programmes numbers which belonged prop- 
erly to a second-class minstrel show. Such things 
are, of course, always out of place on programmes 
that make the least pretension to respectability. 

Variety must next be attended to— and here a 
nice discrimination is needed, not only to select 
proper numbers, but to arrange them in such order 
that they shall be mutually helpful. There may 
sometimes be reasons for bringing into juxtaposi- 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 



/^\!.<PN able clergyman, reading an essay upo 
WTO the subject of Church Music, not Ion 
,.' / -J: since, before a large meeting of his fe 

tfy!*- lows, makes the following points: 



should be good, and intended to be good both by 
themselves and by those who employ them. 

Furthermore, " When, in the nature of the case, 
the singing must be self-conscious and artistic, 11 
does not at all make it sincere to have it performed 
by a professed or even by a sincere Christian. 
Christians, no more than ordinary men, can be ab- 
stracted or unabBtracted at any moment." 

Sincerity is not to be looked for under certain 
conditions, prominent among which may be men- 
tioned cases " When new and difficult music is dis- 
tributed into parts to four singers. The singer in a 
quartette is in a vise. Five persons have agreed 
what they will do ; five persons must live up to the 
engagement, or there is a notable flaw in the per- 
formance; even the singer who is unsolicitona 
about his own part, is still solicitous about the rest. 
The performance by a quartette is the most artifi- 
cial and strained form of utterance known on earth, 
as ditl'erent from the simple, devout utterance of a 
singer in a congregation as walking a rope is from 
walking a road. Such singing, indeed, admits an 
abundance of artificial expression, but it simply 
precludes personal emotion." 

Finally, according to the learned essayist, "Of 
this form of church action there is no precedent, 
particularly in all the inspired history of God's re- 
ligion and worship. The true " Service of Song,*' 
from which the modern performance of mere art 
assumed to name itself, was rendered only by 
chosen men and women, of a chosen and conse- 
crated tribe, within God's church. That a confessed 
stranger to God's religion should of himself furnish 
a form and foundation, before which God's people 
sit so dumb, has been a thing simply impossible 
and undreamed of among intelligent and spiritual 
worshipers until these modern days." 

The essay, although it provoked some opposi- 
tion, seems to have been generally approved by the 
ministers present. 

While it doubtless contains much that is true and 
commendable, it 6eems to us that it also has much 
of inconsistency and inaccuracy. The importance 
of the subject, from a musical standpoint, not any 
desire to cross swords upon religious questions with 
any one, leads us here to briefly review some of the 
principal points made by the essayist. 

In the first place, it is evidently inconsistent to 
establish one rule of action in the choir and an- 
other in the pews. If sincerity is to determine who 
shall sing in the choir, sincerity must determine 
who shall sing in the pews. But the essayistwould 
have all persons not "known to be sincere "en- 
couraged to sing in the congregation, but forbidden 
to do so in the choir. Either the test is not a proper 
one, or the reverend doctor does not apply it prop- 
erly. He is too radical, or not radical enough. We 
make bold, to suggest, in this connection, that if 
the worship of song should be sincere, that of 
prayer should be even more so. Does the doctor 
hold that no one should pray until and unless he 
has become a practicing Christian? Upon that 
principle, is he not doing wrong when he teaches 
his children to say the Lord's Prayer and requim 
them to repeat it, without having first ascertained 
their sincerity in so doing? 

In the next place, to say that a solo singer occu- 
pies a position of leadership in worship,' in the 
same sense as a minister does, is a manifest fallacy. 
The minister, in teaching or praying, pretends to 
be speaking his own thoughts and feelings; he 
chooses not only his matter, but also his manner. 
The singer, upon the contrary, is hardly a free 
moral agent in his singing; he is a mere reader of a 
selection previously made for him, and a reader 
bound, not only by the words, but even by the in- 
tonation, accent, etc., chosen for him by the com- 
poser. Would the reading of the Scriptures, prop- 
erly and reverently, either in public or in private, 
by one \\ ho was not a practicing Christian, be sac- 
rilegious? If not, why should the singing of Scrip- 
t ure or of Sen plural sentiment be such ? 

In his reasoning upon this subject, the essayist 
seems to have assumed that certain sorts or styles 
of music are more sincere than others. This seems 
to us a strange idea. Sincerity can only be predi- 
cated of the actions, thoughts and feelings of intel- 
ligent, moral beings. Sincerity can no more reside 
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in a piece of music than in a piece of wood. If it 
be said that here we have made the gentleman say 
more than he intended, we will reply that he, at 
any rate, implies very pointedly that some sorts or 
styles of music are much better adapted than oth- 
ers to express the sincerity of the worshiper. This 
statement is not less absurd than the former. What 
is sincerity? A certain psychical relation (that of 
truthfulness) existing between the sentiment of a 
moral being and the outward expression of it. Now, 
the wildest musical maniacs, those who would pre- 
tend to describe an elephant by musical strains, 
have never claimed that music could express psy- 
chical or metaphysical relations. Music, as an art, 
is principally concerned with the expression of 
emotions; hence, when it is wedded to words, 
it may be appropriate or inappropriate to the senti- 
ment which those words express, and that is all. 
There can be no inherent sincerity, nor any inhe- 
rent power of expressing sincerity, in the homeliest 
of backwoods tunes any more than in the grandest 
inspirations of musical genius. 

As to quartette singing, we fail to see why four- 
part music distributed to four singers is strained 
and unnatural, while four-part music distributed to 
four hundred singers is natural and commendable. 
There may, however, be theological reasons for it 
with which we are unacquainted, and, therefore, 
are incompetent to discuss. 

At the risk of going outside of our prescribed 
limits, we would respectfully suggest to the learned 
divine that the illustration with which he attempts 
to prove, or, at least, to point his assertion that 
there is no precedent in all the inspired history of 
God's religion of this form of church action, name- 
ly, that "The service of soncj was rendered only by 
chosen men and women of a chosen and consecrated 
tribe within God's church," is an unfortunate one 
for his position. We will not say anything here of 
"the tribes in God's church," nor discuss the ques- 
tion whether or not the Jewish nation and " God's 
church " therein were co-extensive ; but we do say 
very boldly that if the sincerity the essayist wishes 
in the modern church singer is only the sincerity 
which was required of the Levite— a presumption of 
belief arising from birth, and nothing more— there 
is no need of making so much fuss about it, for he 
will find that the vast majority of those who com- 
pose those abominable quartettes " fill the bill" 
perfectly. 

We would not be understood as underrating the 
importance of sincerity in worship, nor even as 
saying that, other things being equal, it is not 
much better that the members of the choir of a 
Christian church should be sincere, devout mem- 
bers, not only of some Christian church, but of the 
denomination and even of the individual church for 
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3 of things should be considered as 

other conditions not only undesirable, 

but morally wrong and sacrilegious. 

As to the character of the music which churches 
should use, our position is substantially this: 

Music can be used in public religious services only 
for two objects: either to convey to the assemblage 
thoughts and feelings more vividly than they could 
be conveyed by words alone, or to enable thi 
gregation to express theirown thoughts and feelings 
more forcibly than they could otherwise. In othei 
words, music is a language which, in order to sub 
serve its proper ends, must be understood by th< 
mass of the audience. Whenever, therefore, th< 
music used in a church is of such a character that 
only the few can understand it, there can he no doubt 
that a mistake has been made, and that music hai 
really been diverted from its proper function in the 
church service. If Joseph Cook were to deliver on< 
of his lectures on biology to an average backwoods 



congregation, able and instructive as it might be in- 
trinsically, it would mean nothing to his hearers, 
simply because they could not understand it. Upon 
the other hand, it is none the less true that the in- 
correct speech, the assumed wisdom, the odd and 
startling interpretations of difficult Bible texts of 
the average backwoods preacher would be a bore, 
if they were not a farce, for the cultured audience 
who would hang breathlessly upon the lips of a 

this respect, music differs in nowise from speech. 
That which can be understood by the uncultured 
that which should be used by and for them; 
ng always, of course, the best which they can 
derstand; while, for the musically cultured, a 
higher order of music would necessarily be em- 
ployed. Now, we do believe that, in many cases, 
oirs as well as preachers overshoot the mental 
,el of their audiences. Indeed, judging by the 
marks of the essayist we have been speaking of, 
! should say that choirs sometimes overshoot not 
ly the pews but also the pulpit. In that case, 
they doubtless should lower their aim a little, un- 
less, forsooth, they shoot for the noise and not for 
the effect. 

congregational singing, far from being op- 
it, we think it is altogether too much neg- 
lected; for worship, although it maybe rendered 
collectively, cannot be a collective affair. It is, in 
ts nature, necessarily individual. Now, the only 
ictive part which the individuals of an audience 
3an take in the public worship of most Protestant 
churches is in the singing. This point, which at 
present we can only suggest, forms, we think, the 
real basis of the desirableness and effectiveness of 
good congregational singing. But congregational 
and choir music have each their proper functions, 
in which they are not antagonistic, but rattier co- 
operative and interdependent forces. 

THE VOICE. 

:e, said the late Dr. Dio Lewis, is 

not, like the stature, determined for us ; 

k and while each human voice has a dis- 

cter which we recognize in 

jfter his features have out- 

llection, it is so susceptible 

t that we may say no func- 

U\ responds to the touch of 

n make large 




To illustrate this evil, somt 
have called attention awa; 
voice-training to a curious' 
phragm. Prof. Guillmette, i. 
lent work, tells us in a paraj 
in capital letters, obviously 



e of \ 



t of his pupil. But 
mpetent 
al with new prof'es- 
3 plague the teacher. 
: teachers of elocution 
f from simple, direct 
theory about the dia- 
ii his "otherwise excel- 
;raph which he prints 
because he regards it 
that "The diaphragm 



phragm has nothing « hatever to do with the voice. 

making voice. 1 told Prof. Guillmette, the last 
time I met him, that 1 would give him $1,000 if he 
would even speak his own name while his dia- 
phragm was in action, and that we would submit 
his achievement to anv well-known physiologist. 

The diaphragm is in the form of an arch with its 
swell upward, and as muscles have but one mode of 
action— contraction— when the diaphragm con- 
tracts, or shortens itself, it draws the upward pro- 
jecting fullness of the arch downward, and the air 
rushes into the chest. When the lungs are Idled. 
the diaphragm ceases to act, then the abdominal 
muscular walls contract, force the diaphragm up- 
ward and expel the air from the lungs. There is no 
mystery about it. If you simply stand erect you 
cannot help expelling the air from your lungs cor- 
rectly, and thus produce your voice iu a natural and 
perfect way. The tone itself is always produced in 
the throat. It sounds queer to hear people talk of 
chest-tones, tor 1 suppose the phrase " chest-tone" 
means that a certain tone is produced in the chest. 
No tone is produced below the throat. What the 



lowered and considerable force is employed, the re- 
sult known as chest-tone is produced;" but every 
particle of the tone is produced in the throat, 
though various contrivances above the vocal chords 
modify tones. The vocal chord is the only mechan- 
ism in man which can produce tone. 

1 generally speak deliberately and on 



In t 






Mil 1 



sofv 



able 



s on a high key, your 

rather low key, you 
to grasp the thousand 
which with a low key 
itute so conspicuous a 



are so easy, and which c 
feature in effective oratory. 

Let me lay down a few rules of elocution. These 
rules are not the result of experience as a teacher 
or pupil of elocution, but of observation and long 
familiarity with the anatomy and physiology of 



atus. 



Rule 

Rule.S. Speak deliberat 
tinctly. These four 
volume, but they are 



a. torn y a 
Rule 5 



Use a low key. 
I. Articulate dis- 

d hardly till a 
tial elements of 



BALLAD SINGING. 

nging i 



s too generally 

pli-hment that 

i intellectual fac- 

whereas it really 

fJ^SP is most exacting in its requirements. The 
f3j artistic interpretation of a ballad certainly 
fiJtf. may not be dependent on power, flexibility, 
ass of voice; but it involves per- 
, intelligent phrasing, refined ex- 
ultivated taste on the part of the 

'tain amount of dramatic instinct, 

a sympathetic voice, and a ready appre 
the sentiment of the words are also 
order to convey to the mind of the h 
ception of the composer. The simplicity of con- 
struction is in itself, a! ing block to 
many, who rind no opportunity for the exercise of 
declamatory ability or the employment of outside 
artifices, in order* to produce effect. In fact, the 
proper rendering of a ballad affords au apt illustra- 
tion of the of. ■< r,<i fi'liw "firm principle— a circum- 
stance that should never be lost sight of. 

In cases where the pathetic character of the 
words appeals strongly to the feelings, anv singer 
of ordinary intelligence will intuitively be influ- 
enced thereby; and his task is thus half accom- 
plished, if the music to which the verses are 
wedded be not absolutely emotionless. But, as 
tly happens, if the words a 



IE art of ballad s 
considered a trivis 
makes no demand 
ulties of the perfoi 






nt, c 



the 11 



stsha* 



Slide 



the hearl 



rarogifts.therebvinvestingcc 

attributes that render then 

The fact that some ballads 

iduality of a 



cise of their 
iceideaswith 

.• acceptable, 
note directly 



thej 






, to a 



, thai 



appropriateness must be carefully considered in 
the matter of words. The transposition of a ballad 
to bring it within the compass of a voice for which 
it was never intended by the composer, is to be 
deprecated. 

This fault is not confined solely to ballad singers. 
For instance, how often do "soprano vocalists 
attempt Gounod s " Quand In rlnnit, s," Blumen- 
thal's "My Queen," and other equally unsuitable 
songs, regardless of the prolific rfperloire of those 

to the claims°of the ballad, il ma\ be truly said 
that they are by no means beneath the notice of 
the musician of taste and feeling, and their legiti- 
mate interpretation involves a preparatory process 
that cannot be otherwise than valuable to every 
vocalist. The study of the art of ballad singing is 
indeed calculated to stimulate the growth of a pure 
taste and artistic sensibility, while tending to 
.heck the excessive display of mere technical ac- 
quirements. Of course there are ballads and 
ballads, and, unfortunately, a very large number 
are unworthy of attention; but the supply of 
really meritorious compositions is amply sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements of those who are capa- 
ble of appreciating them. -.!/».<;, „/ Iln-uhl. 
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THE "MOONLIGHT" SONATA. 



masterpieces, there is 
it is more frequently 
:'nerally enjoyed than 



forth, sinks back into the plaint s 
depths which echo the farewell with 

That was the son? of resignation. 
tiuii follows: 'Oli. think of me— I "" 
Karewell, farewell ! ' (this is tlie sect 
.l//, 7 nV,e) quickly broken off and wee 




: known as the " Moonlight Sonata," and the Btory, 
a year or so ago, went the rounds of the musical 
press of this country (this paper excepted). It may 
be sacrilegious for the editor to state his belief that, 
the tales of the critics concerning this composition 
' t of the novelist, are "fairy stones," ami 



lake old Beethovei 



mpe 









.Id he 



id all the! I 
Bhall not bow the j 
vhat t he (J sharp j i 
o understand its I I 



il enjoym 



tfor 



ne, I feel 
e happy. 

But, alas! she is not of my station— 
and besides I could certainly not marry 
just now," etc. Marx continues: "He 
'had understood the truth ; she should, 
she could never be his own, as he be- 
trays in his letter to Wegeler he had 
dreamed in many a happy hour. Only 
longing and love lived on in his faith- 
ful heart, a secret flame in the light- 
destmving glow of his unapprised de- 
sires. 'Then the soul-life of the artist 
shall find a spiritual, i 



■If i 



. This, Heel 



the presentiment thai I he dream would 
vanish and never become a reality; in 
those tones the parting is present to 
the mind of the lover, even before it 



could he have 
did not know, 
worth telling 




■onncction, we have concluded to reinsert 
uts of Beethoven, first published by us 
ago. The larger picture is a very good 
reproduction of a portrait by C.lueuer, 
and one which we have reason to be- 
lieve has been idealized into a sort of 
leonine beauty, which Beethoven'scon- 
temporaries do not represent him as 
possessing. The smaller one (see next 
page) is after a sketch by Lyser, which 
Beethoven's friends called" a striking 
likeness. It has the look of rousrh in- 
dependence and lini.il/nrri, which' were 
his well-known characteristics, the ap- 
pearance of a man who is energetic, 
busy, and quite careless of appearances. 



EXAGGERATED EXPRESSION. 



OTHING is more inartistic 
than affectation, more espe- 
u — it takes the form 



fjl t °f 



''W 



of each leading school of compo- 
; for by such means alone can a 
ictory " reading" of a standard 

aesthetic movement, which has 



BEETHOVEN. [After Jaegi 



means, he will incur but little risk of 
i <• t i n i to the besetting sin of the present 

e,— exaggerated expression. 
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The precision in time of a negro congregation is 
absolutely marvelous for so untrained a body. 
Every note is hit with exquisite accuracy, and in 
their antiphonal hymns, when the men Bing a line 
and the women respond, the intervals are perfect. 
Though their tunes are very simple, and range 
through but a few notes, the wonderful flexibility 
"f some of their voices produces almost the result 
a the ear of scientific singing; and no trained 
.. hite choir can begin to produce the general effect 
of these negro hymns rendered by the 



blended here with two peculiar tones that I have 
never heard elsewhere— one a kind of nasal eleva- 
tion of the voice as the male singer utters a most 
ngular "rasp" through his nostril, the other a 
unale note pitched so high that it is more like 
steel scratching a slate than a human voice. 
Very few of these hymns ever deal with anything 
at imagery and Scriptural pictures. But now and 
then is found one with a moral tone, like the fol- 
lowing, aimed at the religious backslider : 

Some join lie church to put on pretents, 



AMERICAN NEGRO HYMNS. 



fVXT Southern plantations which first strikes 
W^k tne visitor is the music. The negro sings 
Pf^^$) at his work and in his play, wlien he is 
'Ifej) happv and when be is miserable. The 
^a> African is indeed the most musical in an 
&V4 elementary, rudimental way, of all the 
<J5^* races of men. Whether this musical 
talent is one that will bear culture and survive the 
tests of scientific development remains to be 
proven. The great lyrical gift of the negro at pres- 
ent is manifested in the religious direction, in the 
department, of hymnology. Much has been written 
on this subject, and it would seem that there is 
little new to be discovered. A writer in the valley 
of the lower Mississippi contributes some items 
which may find a place in the general history of 
the subject yet to be compiled. He traces most of 
the negro hymns to their original in the tune books 
of the Baptist and Methodist churches, but he is 
inclined to attribute a considerable portion of them 
to the negroes themselves. 

How these tunes have reached their present 
form is a mystery. Perhaps they began years ago 
as compositions nf more cultivated minds and by 
addition or subtraction of notes have lost all their 
primitive sounds. This theory at any rate, ac- 
counts for the words, for often a negro hymn opens 
with a stanza or two which would not have dis- 
credited Watts. Then, as it proceeds, it drops into 
the grotesque metaphors, the dialectical quaint- 
ness, and droll phrasing which prove it of planta- 
tion origin. As these later stanzas have been 
grafted bne by one on the early structure of 
the hymn, the original lines— which appeal less 
Btrongly to negro feeling than those of his own 
composition — have been dropped, until the whole 
hymn has been reconstructed into one of pure 
negro quality. There is, however, still another set 
of hymns, the words of which the plantation negro 
himself composed entirely at the beginning. They 
are usually short-metered poetical descriptions of 
familiar Bible incident, some of them of incredible 
length and bristling with anachronisms. The 
1. lacks call this class of hymns " figurated " from 
the Bible, and I have heard one which was descrip- 
tive of the battle of Christian and Apollvon, and 
consequently " figurated " from Bunyan. No word, 
by the wav, "is a sweeter morsel on the negro tongue 
than this "original verb, to "figurate." It has the 
rotund and sonorous quality which the negro loves, 
and is used in a dozen senses, some of them quite 
contradictory of the others. 

How absurdly some of these " figurated " hymns 
deal with the Scriptural record a single specimen 
stanza from a very common negro composition 
here will illustrate : 



.1 hi" ,1, 



; of ill 



e Philistines p 



If anything can add to the anachronisms 
kindred absurdities of the foregoing, it will be the 
explanation that the John referred to is supposed 
by the negroes to be John the Baptist. 



When gt 



nebber been out, 



Still another class of hymns blends the secular 
and religiouB sentiment. A trifling and utterly 
ensical set of lines is closed with some relig- 
exclamation which appears to be the only 
tionfor the use of the queer medley in worship 



A better illustration is the following: 
Good-bye. eberybody; 



The proclivity of the negro for railroad metaphor, 
which I have heretofore spoken of in one of these 
letters, is disclosed also in their hymns : 



without repetition of a stanza for half 

One composition has a stanza for each letter of the 

alphabet: 

B for Babylon, dat wicked place, 

i-nd so on through all the letters of the alphabet, 
course, John the Baptist is a prominent subject 
... hymnology ; and one religious song with a grand 
swinging melody stands, perhaps, first in merit 
ml popularity as well as length. It is called the 
'John de Baptist Song," and is worth quotation of 
several stanzas: 






One of the most melodious of the negro songs is 
iade doubly effective by responsive singing! the 
omen chanting the '■ Lord f Yes," and the males 

rendering the alternate lines, while both sexes join 

"~ the chorus: 






O g Lord: a Yea 



Jew kill my Saviour 
One day 'fore I know; 

One day 'fort 



Widara. bow on his shoulder. 

According to white authority here, the religious 
song first publishr. d years ago by Mr. Harris, the 
" Uncle Remus" of *he Atlanta Constitution, and 
entitled "Uncle Remus' Revival Hymn," is largely 
derived from actual lines sung by the negroes "anil 
cleverly united. It differs from all the other negro 
hymns I have heard in having variations of the 
chorus. As perhaps the best negro hymn ever 
printed, two or three of its characteristic stanzas, 
given roughly from memory, may fitly close these 
selections: 






a lookin'. 



Hymn-books are, of course, dispensed with by a 
congregation of whom not one in twenty can read; 
and, if the hymn is unfamiliar, the officiating elder 
or his assistant intones two lines at a time, and 
the hymn is thus sung by sections. The deacons 
and sub-deacons, however, almost always con the 
hymn-books assiduously, turning the leaves in 
rapid succession, but the white employer of these 
deacons who make such a show of erudition will 
tell you that scarcely one of them can read a word. 



From Milan comes the news of the successful production at 
theTeatro Carcain. ■■! oct fascinating three-act 

opera, Flora Mimbilis. the libretto from the pen of Fernando 
Foutana, and the score by a young Greek composer, Spiro 
saiuara-a pupil of Delibes— who so far was only known by 
his opera, jVt./c tastic, but full 

of deep human interest and significance. Lidia, the heroine 
is a pure, proud maiden, who vows to live free from the 
shackles of love— libera e flera. Her coldness has already 
caused the death of her lover, Vil Frido, when the magic 
charm sudden :> id forthewar- 

Frido Scavenged and Lid i ' a e nd Vafdo's 

heart is touched ami lie hursts into a marvelous love song, 
which restores U ■ to her reason Signor 

Samara's musical siting to tics strange story is marked by 
unusngl melodic inspiration anil cl 

ivhich it isensN to too . the inllitcnce 01 the French master, 
together with that of Wagner and Rubinstein. 



^i 
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We have elsewhere given a n 
notice of this well-known work. ' 
duction, in the main, of von Bu 
whose notes have been put into i: 
lish. (The 



. Bcelhovei 



Wl, 



3 other 



! (llll.T 



a reading 
idicated— i 
tant. Th, 



from von Buelow the fact has be 

feature existing in no other edit! 

publishers claim for this edition that it is the 

most complete ever published. It is one of the 

numbers of " Kunkel's Royal Edition of Stand 

ard Piano Works." 



" Si. i MiiER Song," A' ■>,. g, 

Like all of Mr. Kroeger's songs, this is written 
a miisicianly manner. It is not difficult and y 
admits of considerable study on the part of tlio 
who wish to render it properly. 



' M !■:; 



T Cl-I.KIM. 



This " celebrated minue 
it our hands. It is alsi 
she "Royal Edition "and 
iccuracy of text, phrae 
that have made this edit' 
setter class of musicia 
;hroughout the land. 

Spinsters of the yom 
vould rather be called spi 
(pinning wheel, that is, i 



' needs no introduction 
uie of the numbers of 
as all the excelled 
g, fingering, etc., 
1 the favorite with the 
i and music teachers 



villi 



■nt. distaff 
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>r the clatter of modern mills, seem to be fa 
vith piano writers; at least there is no lack of 
.pinning Songs. This is one of tin- first exainpl, 
if this class of compositions extant, and as sue 
las been added to the rapidly growing list of the 
' Royal Edition." 

The pieces in this issue cost, in sheet form 

' Moonlight Sonata," Beethoven $100 

1 Slttmbbb Song," Kroeger 

' Mentjet C£l{;bre," Boecherini 
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(Op. 27 N9 2 Cis moll .) 



Adagio sostenuto. # - 52. 
semumjyv ^ small. 




U«e /Af Pedul precisely as indicated. 



Ped. ^ PedA't Pod. * 
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4 The upper voice,being the melody, demands a more I A Es is! klaijdass rf'V Obeistinmie u/.vt.V.M»^( ' *<> «>w« 
energetic touch than tlie accoinpanyingtr ipletfigui*, tuichdruckHilieren Aiistlilagechcisrf^als die begteitende 
so as to avoid the impression of a doubling of the meL ' TidoletfiffurunddieersteNolederlet^teven nwdenEiiL 
ody by tlie first note of the triplets in the loweroetave. j dvuckeineiVeidoppehuigdeiMeludiemdecunterenUC- 

tare herturbringeii datf. 
Copyright- Kunkel Bros. 1886. 
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piu.marcato del principio. 
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" *»*■ atlavca subitoH'segitente. * 

A) The note, with a smallstrake above thanmay be \A) THemitemem kleinen QuerstrulibexeulinetenNoten 
dweltupon so thatthev mavhave the effect, nf sns 



dwelt upon so that they may have the effect of sus. 
pensions/or example: ^ 

Moreover,h\is i«commended^t,^hroughoutthij 
movement^he essential qualities of the middle voi- 
ces he extracted therefronyn accordance with the Jaws 
ofeuphony andofthe proper succession ofthemodula_835 
tions. 



eignen tdeh xii laiigerem 1erueiIen,so da.\.s me Jo 
luiUsbedeuhmgettqjfangen,x.B^ 



iiwiUietlunqiteine AiL\bevttwigder%fiheIsmnnieh 
gemass den fienetxen des\fohlkJange.sundder Mo. 
duJationenfolgeim ganxenStii/ke anem/jfohlemvird. 



(von Btdow. J._56. 
Alleerretto. 1 i 

iMosvhetes. d._76. 
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1) PreferenoeisffveD l>y most aitists to tJie tempo indi. I A I Moschelea Meti-onome-Bexeignunf* u-ird iwi rf#»/» 
cated by Moscheleu. I moisten kiinstltin rovgexagen. 
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The immediate following of tlie Finale is just as I rrmrittel&trrer AnwMusH drs Finale istfiir die Ge _ 
indispensable for the general effect as inthe first sammxtwii-kung ebenxonnerlussluliulsbeiden er. 

two movements. I sten beiden Sateen . 
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) Tliis passage must be played 1 

up to the crash of the chord on the fourth quarter of the 



d witha zephyr dike softnes 



second measure, andibr the sake of distinctness,with a 
little htfitn as the rapidity of tlie tennto will permit. 

<) The second stroke has only tlie significance of an echo, 
the repercussion of the first. The same does not hold in 
bar eight where it serves to conne ct the first and second 
strains. 



A) Dieser lAtuf'tmiss bis xudemjiihen Schlage uiifdem 
rierlen lieilel des xweilen Tuktes beinahegeisunbitfi 
leLsevngleiitoniissigsten'tyianri'gespieltwerdeniuid 
at hon ion der IJeutlichkeit will en souenig legato, a /« 
es irgend diegrosse Rasiiiheitde* ZeitinaassesgesktOet. 

B) Ver mueiteS<Wag hat nor die Redeutung des Wetter. 
hall tetter Repercussion des erslen. Anders lerhiiltes 
sich vn Tukt 8-wegen der leberleitung sat JVeuem . 




A ) The rapid movementin conjunction with the required 1 .4 ) Einen Wn&ren Trill*ri> aIs-*B±£E.. W / P/ ;E3 
strength scarcely admits of a loncershake than: rf ... „ »J? n „■- T-'~t& m ~r . ~BW 



1m Kitifl m huer. 



agitato. 




A) Itis self evident that a hammering in strictti me of these 
passionate eighths- would be incorrect in an aesthetic 
sense. The rhythmic significance! due to syncopati on ) 
of the second eighth demands thatthef iisthalf of the 
bar be slightly retarded and the lasthalf correspond- 
ingly accelerated.In this way strict time is preserved 
as to the whole while due considerationis had to the 
psychical agitation. 



B) This melodious phrase demanding a very feeling in_ 
terpretation should De played thus: _ 



A) Es vertstdht tdch von &elbst,dass ein taktma'ssiges 
Hertintertiammei'ti dzeser'leidens(-hqftUchen?Ach- 
tel tm anthetisehem. Sinne inkorrektsein wiirde. 
lndemman die ertste Hiilfte de.sTakte,s,woxuna. 
mentfab diebemndereihiflhmisthe Bedeutiing des 
xueiten Acbtels auffordertgeivifhtiger(wnvtftieirei') 
spiettyUnddie xiveite Hiiffte ein uenigbeschleurrigt, 
anrdNowohldieToMeinheitdlsttoli-hegewahrt,als 
aiuli derp^chLsrtienETregtlieUdiegebuhrendeltikk- 
sUbtgewahrt. 

B) EigentlUhistdie, einenuberausinnigen fbrtragjar. 
der ndem elodLschePhraffewobi so xu remtehn t 
jfcSl B -Pfij a '*° langathnuge^als me notirtist. 



non troppo tegulo. 

tat 





A) The literal execution is: 

B) In the repetition prescrib< 
chilling tautology 

C) Tlie moving passage is to be played here, as also four bars 
later throughoiiwithout accent in the righthand. Only 
in more important modulations as for example the tran- 
sition from F sharp minor to G major andback can indi- 
vidual characteristic intervals be made a little more pi o_ 
minent. A change of the passage into an uncertain T; v. 
m olo is,of course.forbidden. 



B) In dergewotuiheitsnrnsttigiorge.siltribenennleder. 
hotungdes er^ienTheil.serblk'kentvir'eitieei kiiUende 
Tautologie. 

C) Die Bewegungsfbtiir isthieipvie rierTakte apiittn; in 
deTvet'htenlfunadurduiuiiuccentlott xu.spiefen,iiui- 
beiivkldigerenXToduUthonenx.B.derAuxueichung 
ion Fis moll nuehG dnr undxitriick toonnen einxet- 
ne iharakteristtsilw Intei:aUeeinwenigheriorgeho. 
ben iierden.Eine VerwaneUungder Figurin ein in. 
bextimndes Tremolo rerbietet suliandererseits /?«_ 
tiii-lifh ion selbxt. 
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A) In the analogous passage in the first part this period 
consists of 4 bars,while here of only 3.There is no rea- 
son why the one or other should be altered in favor of 
a symmetrical pattern. Both are good and a shorter, 
more concise.foi m is ;testhetically Justified in repe- 
titions. 



A) BeideranalagenSteileim erstenTheileitstdietie Pe. 
-riode iie74aktig,uiihfendtde hier mtrdreiTakte ein. 
nimmt Es liegt kein iiruixd iwjcfar.vs Eineoder An. 
dei-e ail (iitntiten gleulvmatufigen Ziisrtuiitttn abs.it . 
iindern. Beides tslg^vndktiafjpej-e/xtruriNer^GestulL 
iuig beiWiederhofungenastheUsiligerecl^ertigt. 
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pin tvanqiiillo. 
gHpretttt, 




Tempo I. 







A) The second pause may be held longer than the preced- 
ing. A slight rest must also take place before the repe_ 
tition of the second chief motive, and this on both acous- 
tic and aesthetic grounds. This is indicatedby the O a_ 
bove the bar line. 



A) IHese xweile Fermate durfnoch longer gehaUen 
werden abt die lorhergehende. Fernerntuss voi 
demWwderbeginn den ssweiten Hauptmoth\seine 
kurxe Pause eintreten,- aus akustiachenRutkfndi. 
ten,ahge.sehenvon atitheHscherh-welche durchOik 
brr demTaktstriche awigedeut<*is*t. 
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4; Thereis no impiety in strengtheningthe accentplaced 
on the fourth quarter tiy adding chords to the left 
hand:aecordingtothe analogy of D minor SonateOp. 
31.N92/firsimqvement)itis not even contrary to the 
letter ofthe composer. 



A) In der Yerntiirkiuig eines nach AntogiederU moll 
SonateOp.3LW92.(ersterSatr.j dent riertenTiertel 
erlheUten Accented (birch Accoi-dgrrffederlinken 
Hundliegt keinelmpietat,auch rrichtgegen denlhuh- 
staben des Tondzchters. 



To a<*u»:e a chmaarofMfonfhetrUI,the half no te should be trUledugh both hand*. 

■ — /r/r/r>.. 




.4) The Editor executes this cadence rhythmically in the 
following manner by which the necessary Mita tdan . 
do follows as of course. 



A) Adagio: twice as slowasthe Ptrsto movement,but 
not more. 

C) A Ciestvndo niustbeavoidedinthe preceding baisTlie 
forte umstcome in wjrysuddenly.mthis manner we once 
again obtain a miniature picture of the chief motives: the 



.4) DevHeranxgeberfiihi>tdieseCudenx ihythnrischfol. 
gendertnassen aus,u;oduf<-h suh das nothirendige 
Hitardandojon selbst ergiebt. 



tt) Adagio-.dopiieltsolangsatnalsdiePresto beuegung, 

nuhllangsamer. 
C ) Man rertneideein Ci-escendoinden rmhergehendeTak- 

ten lias Rniemussjuhplotoluheintt^npwhirchwr 
hleinen nwheinnnddasIhldderUauptsatxe erhm. 



Finale. jlnngde* Finale. 



Poem by L. A. xMc. Gaf fey. 

Andante • - 100. 



Music by E . R . Kroeger. 
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hands aJbove a ti _ .red heart, And say, sad soul, thine earthly tasks are 
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2. Hushed is the whir of home retura_ing wings,. 

3. Thourt flown,sweetday, and fair_er shores than this 




The summer shirs through mystic spa _ _ ces glow, -- 

Greet thee with smiles and mu.sic hy the dawn,- 



eon enpresfiione. 



The rose tree bends her dew be _ sprink _ led head And drops 

While my pale world in si . lent sha. _dow wrapped, A cold 



her 

and 




bios _ somswuenthe west winds blow? 

wan _ ing moon looks do wn up _ . on. , 



Blow soft and low, 
Go n ot, sad moo n.thy 




r t r~ -f 

I would 'sleep _.J 




i de Bocchevini.) 



Carl Sidus.0p.121. 



Moderate. 4 - 88 
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Repeat from the beginning to Fine. 



Gustav Hollaender. 



Andante quasi Allegretto # • — 88 . CantaWXgi 
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TRADE NOTES. 
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factory, 406 & 108 East Sot 
expect to he reads to nil 
weeks. We beg I 



building, and shall start u 
: d ire have our Cm 



Baus&Co. have the sympathy of the entire trade, 
better still th is only a ques 

w weeks, doubtless, before the firm's projected n 



HERZ IN SAN FRANCISCO, A. D. 1849. 

fWAS, in 1849, at San Francisco, then far 
from being the great city it now is, when 
I one day was waited on by a deputation 
of amateurs. They came to beg me to play 
at a little place to which the name of Ve"- 
nezia had been given. It was not Venezia 
la Bella ; on the contrary. But I had no 
right to be fastidious in a country in 
course of formation. I may add that I was prom- 
ised the receipts in gold dust, after the true Cali- 

arriving from Sacramento at Venezia, the evening 
of the concert, I found the building filled with an 
audience such as I had never seen before, and shall 
probably never see again. There was not a woman 
in the room (perhaps there was not one in all Ven- 
ezia). On the other hand, there was a motley pit 
of men of all colors and all nations, white, biack, 
yellow, and red; Europeans, Africans, Malagaeh- 
lans, Indians, and Chinese, wholly or half clad in 
materials of every hue and kind, the red flannel of 
the inhabitants of the "placer" predominating, 
however. I advanced boldly on the platform pre- 
pared for me. I was greeted with long, sharp whis- 
tles, enhanced by vigorous kicking on the floor, 
that being the way— I do not know if it is now 
changed— of applauding artists held in very high 
esteem. Bowing before the flattering storm of 
whistling and glory-bestowing kicks, I was going to 
sit down at the piano. What was my amazement, 
after looking about for it everywhere, to perceive 
that the piano had been forgotten! There are, 



perhaps, cooks skillful enough to make haie-ragou 
without hare ; but I never knew a pianist who couli 
play the piano without a piano. The public sa^ 
my embarrassment, and soon understood the cause 
Immense roars of laughter resounded from all 
parts. A facetious gentleman, a Yankee, said to 
me in English: "Well, sing us something, as you 
have no piano." At this unexpected but good- 
humored request, the Chinese, Malagachians, ne- 
groes, red-skins, and skins more or less white 
writhed with delight on the benches, and all re- 
peated it in chorus. In five or six different lan- 
guages, and each in his own way, all cried out 
"Yes, yes; sing, sing!" I kept my presence ol 
mind. When the mad excitement had calmed 
down somewhat, I addressed my audience and s 
" Is there not among the honorable gentlemen, 
have done me the honor of coming to hear me , 

knows a person who would 






■ itch' 



stood up and said: "There 

house of a Portuguese on the hill, 
know him. He is a good chap, am 
with a will choose to come along 
hours the piano will be here." These words ex- 
cited an amount of enthusiasm difficult to describe, 
and twenty amateurs offered to go and fetch the 
Portuguese's piano, which would have to be carried 
on their backs. Ten of them set out with the friend 
of the Portuguese. The public and I chatted in a 
friendly way about all kinds of things while we 
were awaiting the arrival of the piano. At last it 
appeared, carried by the amateurs, who were re- 
ceived with a warmth which I leave to the imagin- 
ation of the reader. It was placed on the platform. 
But, alas, what a thing it was! An old English 
instrument of six octaves, three of which were use- 
less. What was to be done? Determined to bear 
up against my bad fortune, I sat down, with a smile 
on my lips, before the aught but veritable ruin. I 
did my best, availing myself of all that was avail- 
able. Never in my professional career have I 
--— Henbi 



no in th 
w fellows 




GOETHE AND BEETHOVEN. 

T is really a remarkable fact that in his me- 

Goethe doesnotonce mention Beeth- 

The only occasion of refer- 



able t 



the 



letter addressed to Zelter, director of the 

Berlin 8ing-Academie ; for whom Goethe 

felt esteem, a fact which only his want of 

';aste can explain. Here is what 

from Carlsbad, under date of the 

2d September, 1812, that is to say. a few days after 
the adventure we have narrated : 

"At Teplitz I made the acquaintance of Beeth- 
oven ; his talent astonished me prodigiously; un- 
fortunately, he is an untamable being. He con- 
siders the world a detestable invention. His point 
of view is perhaps just, but it is not calculated to 
render life more tolerable to himself and those with 
whom he associates. We must, however, excuse 
and pity him, for he is completely losing his hear- 
ing, a misfortune more prejudicial to him as affect- 
ing his relations to society than even to his art. 
Already verv laconic bv disposition, he will become 
still more so through this calamity." - 

Yet this untamable beini', this clown, this boor, 
could occasionally draw in his claws, as evidenced 



by the following charming note to a ten-year-old 
virtuosa, who had written to express her admiration 
and begging his acceptance of a pocket-book she 
had embroidered for him : 

" My good and dear Emily, my dainty little friend, 
you have been kept waiting for the answer to your 
letter. A host of things to be done and my contin- 
uous indisposition must be my excuse; my pres- 
ence, moreover, here, at Teplitz, whither I came to 
set my shattered health right again, proves suffi- 
ciently that I am not. using a mean evasion. 

"Do not tear their laurel wreath from Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart, to oiler it to me, my dear child ; 
they are a thousand times mine worthy of it than 
lam. As for your pocket-book, 1 shall" preserve it 
with other tok'ens of esteem which I have not yet 
sufficiently deserved. 

"Continue to work; do not be content with 
studving music superliciallv, hut endeavor to pen- 
etrate into its secrets. It is worth the eflort, for it 

" If you form a wish which T can satisfy, my dear 
Emily, apply franklv to me; a true artist does not 
disdain the humble. _ As he knows, art is infinite 
and has no limits; in the darkness surrounding 
him, he feels only too well the enormous distance 
separating him from his goal. Consequently, while 
others admire him, he himself grieves and mourns 
at not being able to reach those Bublirne regions 
where, from afar, he beholds the bright sunshine 

"Of course, I would gladly come and see you, for 
I prefer begging the hospitality of your modest 
house than that of many an opulent noble, whose 
heart frequently conceals naught but poverty. If 

ever I come to H , you may rely on my taking 

refuge with your family. In my eyes, men possess 
no superiority but such as virtue assures them. I 
love to be among good, honest folk, for then I am 



fess that the wild beast whom he had beheld 
springing fiercely about could, if necessary, be very 

fen tie? As for me, when I see Beethoven adopt so 
indly a tone, and soften down the thunders of his 
voice to the most delicate harmony, I fancy I hear 
Bottom claiming the most contrary parts in the cast 
of " Pyramus and Thisbe." " Let me play the lion, 
too ; I will roar that it will do any man's heart sood 
to hear me ; I will roar that I will make the Duke . 
say, 'Let him roar again; let him roar again.'" 
Whereto Quince, replies : "And you should do it too 
terribly, you would fright the Duchess and the 
ladies, that they would shriek; and that were 
enough to hang us all." " I grant you, friends," 
rejoins Bottom," if that yon should fright the ladies 
out of their wits, thev would have no more discre- 
but to hang us ; hut I will aggravate my voice 
- ntly as any sucking 



i that I will 






r yoi 



tuy nightingale. 
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that of the human voice, nor are the 1 
bo attractive to the tinny trii.es as tliemwei an" 
sweeter ones. For the beneht oi a reporter who 
reeentlv visite.l Otiinoy for the purpose ol making 
inquiry" into this subject, Colonel Bartlett invitcl 
Mr \V" a Hinder of great renown, to accompany 
them in a boat early in the morning 
noises of the <lay ha.l begun. 

-.,„! Colonel Bartlett, ban. I ., 
reporter the tube of I e wonderful 

Lnstrumenl through which the commissioner views 
submarine scenes— "now, as Mr. W 
watch the aelions oi the lish." 
'"" \V sane a portion of that delightful old song 
■ vi' " ami as the low tones of his inelodi- 
owi upon the water tiny wave- 

lets could be seen (80 powerful is t 

' ding in rhvthinic distances towards the bottom 
and as these waves passed over and 
bass, pickerel, pike, craj 
if moving aboui in the -.\. i: 
i( in listening altitudes, and after re- 
laining each a few -o. 

and carefully turned first u] 
ides, then broadly on their backs, and ..... 
mained as lone as the singing continued. t olonel 
Bartlett explains this, sayine t hat the under side of a 

lisb, he,,,.- -oft and wit it the hon\ - 
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, -. AftertheCommissioner's th 
very clearly demonstrated lie was asked what prac- 
tical benefit could arise from all his study in this 

' "That ought to be Ool. Bartlett. 

" First it demonstia "> that if he 

would eat. li areful that there are 

no rhvthm hearing of them. 

\|„,ve'all he -I not Bing 

i v mill oi 
machine shop wherein the noise of the engines oi 
machinery is rhythmical, for. as you have seen 
loV will not 
bite. There is an old saung that swearing men 
catch no fish. Whoever discovered that uiighl 
have "one on and developed m> tie 
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prises in New York, that the frequent presentati 
of French works to the public is due to the candid 
recognition on their part of the fact which we men- 
tion. Our conductors apparently share the opin- 
ion recently expressed by Von Biilow, that art has 
no country and belongs to the world at large. This 
is a praiseworthy liberality calculated to divest 
monopolism of its worst features. 

is .the success of French music to-day one of 
those temporary advantages that the weaker may 
gain in any fight, the flickering luminousness of 
the dying light, the last floating of the drowning 
body? Is it accidental and due to extraneous 
causes which, once removed, all will be over; or 
has French music a natural growth of its own, 
whose excellent fruitage is but the legitimate 
result of a healthy development? French music 
has ahvavs been characterized by originality and 
dramatic expression. That originality was' less 
affected bv Italian influence tb..u the music of any 
other nation, Mozart and Haydn first, and later 
Meyerbeer, showing stronger Italian traces than 
Monsigny, Gretry, Berton, Boieldieu, Auber or 
Halevy. The decided dramatic regression of French 
music'has, on the contrary, been imitated advan- 
tageouslv by all foreigners. Rossini would never 
have written William Tell 'had it not been for the 
French stage, and without the French stage Mey- 
erbeer might never have abandoned his first Italian 
manner, and given to the world the masterpieces 
which will immortalize his name. No reflecting 
mind will deny that, even in the case of Wagner, 
sojourn in Paris and through familiarity with the 
scenic splendors and mechanical contrivances of 
the French opera had much to do with the concep- 
tion of his musical drama, in which scenery and 
stage cite, ts have more than their full share. As 
to Wagner's music, the effect of which has been 
felt through the whole world, in France as well as 
elsewhere, it must be remembered that Berlioz 
preceded him. Only Berlioz did not carry his the- 
ories on the stage. "But indirectly the French imi- 
tators of Wagner are still the disciples of their 
great countryman, whose priority and eminence 
in the revolution, which has brought about the so- 
called music of the future, should not be ignored 
and cannot be contested. 

Eight or nine years ago. Mr. Christiani, of Ham- 
burg, went from New York to Leipzig, to study in- 
strumentation. We heard him say, on his return, 
that there, in the German Athens, it was univer- 
sally conceded that the best, most systematic and 
complete school of composition in the world was 
the French Conservatory. " We only wonder," he 
said, "how it is that, with the knowledge which 
they must have, French musicians do not write 
more seriously." To which it might have been 
answered that, original though it was, opera 
bouffe was certainly a very poor form of original- 
ity, but probably the only one fit for a nation 
enervated by years of rotten imperialism, when it 
had been impossible for luxurious inactivity to find 
form of dramatic expression, just as it was to 




:o which they . 

ion, French music has, besides, 

Mid unswerving orig:' 



an composers. Solidly rooted in 
tific aptitude that the French 
'n in all fields of knowledge, and 
theirsuperior school of composi- 



lal'il; 



e thai 



isical expression, the best requisites 
for unlimited progress, and for genuine success, 
both among the masses and with musicians. 

We are glad, moreover, to see by our exchanges 
than an extraordinary movement in the right 
direction is taking place in Italy. This we do not 
infer from statistics telling us that in the last nine 
years 650 new operas were produced there, an aver- 
age of thirty-six yearly. It would prove, at least, 
that interest in music is not on the wane. But 
that it has already improved in character, we 
know through Verdi, Boi'to, Ponchielli. That it 
will not be confined to a few composers, and is fast 
pervading the public, which, after all, establishes 
the demand for better goods, we can not have a 
doubt, when we read of the sue 
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thrr 
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Lahew/rin, Tin Fining liidchman. The Master Sing, 
have been given to the delight of large audiences, 
and to the great profit of opera managers. Italian 
critics are converted to the new style; they are 
enthusiastic. All these are undoubtedly most en- 
couraging signs. Indeed, some of us may yet see 
the time when to Italy, the land of song, will he- 
long the honor of presenting in a beautiful shape 
Wagner's theories purified of their ugly eccentrici- 
ties. We hope that Verdi's logo, which is defi- 
nitely to be produced next January in Milan, will 
partly realize our dream. 
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